

• Windrush discredits Tories 

• Labour left at the crossroads 


Since Amber Rudd was forced to resign as Home Secretary, over immigration tar¬ 
gets, Theresa May has come under pressure to resign. Good! 

The scandal, showed up Tory racism, demagogy and dishonesty The sooner they go 
the better. m. _ _ — 

More page 5 








Protests shake 
Nicaragua 



Nicaragua's once left wing 
government turned neoliberal. 

See page 3 

The campaign to 
repeal the 8th 



Ireland will hold a referendum on 25 
May about repealing the 8th 
amendment, which prevents abortion. 

_ See pages 6-7 

The Bolsheviks, 
Stalin and 
science 



What did the first workers' 
government do about science, and 
how did Stalin change that? 



See page 10 
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A revolutionary left turned neoliberal 



Daniel Ortega greeting Russian President Vladimir Putin 


Labour should 
speak out 
against Brexit 

By Colin Foster 

On Wednesday 2 May, so the 
press has reported, the Cabi¬ 
net will discuss proposing a 
“customs partnership” with 
the EU post-Brexit. 

Britain would routinely deal 
with imports from outside the 
EU as if they were coming into 
the EU — it would apply EU tar¬ 
iffs, and pass them on to the EU 
— and then fix exemptions for 
imports coming in for final con¬ 
sumption in the UK. 

Both the EU and keen-Brexiter 
Tories think this scheme techni¬ 
cally unworkable. 

On 4 April an official cross¬ 
party committee of MPs pro¬ 
posed that Britain should go for 
European Economic Area status 
(effectively EU semi-member- 
ship, like Norway, with Single 
Market, customs union, and free 
movement) if the government is 
unable (as it will be) to negotiate 
a deal satisfying fifteen criteria 
set out by the committee 
(bit.ly/ eu-cttee). 

The Government will face a 
Commons vote soon on a de¬ 
mand on it, already backed by 
the Lords, to make plans for stay¬ 
ing in the customs union. A pro¬ 
posal to stop the Government 
blocking a Parliamentary vote 
against its final deal by saying 
that it would interpret such a 
vote as being for a "no-deal" 
Brexit is also coming to the Com¬ 
mons from the Lords. 

With the Government in diffi¬ 
culty, however, the Labour front 
bench is only tail-ending the pro- 
Remain Tories and Lords. 

Labour should be campaign¬ 
ing independently for free 
movement across Europe, for 
lower borders, for no Tory deal 
without a referendum, and to 
stop Brexit. 


By Rhodri Evans 

According to a local human 
rights group, at least 34 unarmed 
demonstrators have been killed, 
and hundreds injured, as the 
Nicaraguan government has at¬ 
tacked protests against pension 
changes which will make work¬ 
ers pay more from their wages to 
get less in pensions. 

The government has promised to 
consider changes, but only in dis¬ 
cussion with Nicaragua's bosses' 
federation, its main social ally. 

Yet this government is headed by 
Daniel Ortega, leader of the San- 
dinista Liberation Front, which first 
won power in Nicaragua in 1979 as 
an avowedly revolutionary social¬ 
ist force. 

Back then, some Trotskyists were 
so enthusiastic that, where Engels 
had advised comrades puzzled 
about the term "dictatorship of the 
proletariat" to "look at the Paris 
Commune", a chief writer of the 
Mandel Fourth International, 
Gilbert Achcar (Salah Jaber) 
adapted Engels' words to say "look 
at Sandinista Nicaragua" instead 
(bit.ly/ ga-nic). 

The Sandinistas overthrow the 
corrupt old dictatorship of Anasta- 
sio Somoza in 1979. Their guerrilla- 
based movement was an alliance of 
three factions. 

Two factions were more or less 
committed to a Cuban model of 
"socialism" (state ownership of in¬ 
dustry with all politics and social 
life controlled by a bureaucratic ap¬ 
paratus called "the party"). The 
third, Ortega's, was more social-de¬ 
mocratic, and already had close ties 
with anti-Somoza employers. 

Nevertheless, the Sandinistas 
had mass support. The initial effect 
of the overthrow of Somoza was a 
political opening-up, and the 
growth of trade unions, for exam¬ 
ple, not tightly controlled by the 
Sandinistas. The Sandinistas did lit¬ 
tle nationalising, because by then, 
in Russia and even more in China, 
the prestige of the Stalinist eco¬ 


nomic "model" had faded; and 
some of the Sandinista leaders, at 
least, seemed to have a genuine 
wish for a more open and demo¬ 
cratic society than Cuba's. 

The Sandinista regime was 
thrown into a civil war with right- 
wing "Contra" rebels backed by the 
USA, which lasted to 1990. After 
1990, politicians broadly from the 
"Contra" camp won elections and 
governed, but while retaining some 
Sandinista social reforms and not 
reverting to Somoza's methods. 
The Sandinistas at first tried to or¬ 
ganise social resistance, but then 
made a formal "pact" with the rul¬ 


ing Constitutional Liberal Party 
and dissolved their own larger 
committees in favour of adminis¬ 
tration by a small group of leading 
officials. 

In 2006 Ortega won the presi¬ 
dency, proclaiming himself a sort of 
social democrat. He endorsed and 
enforced a law passed just before 
he became president which makes 
Nicaragua one of only five coun¬ 
tries in the world which bans abor¬ 
tion in absolutely all circumstances. 

Bit by bit, while retaining an anti- 
US (but pro-Iran, pro-Gaddafi, pro- 
Assad, etc.) stance in world politics, 
Ortega moved to orthodox neo-lib¬ 


eral economic policies, favouring 
foreign investment, allying closely 
with business leaders. 

His pension changes are moti¬ 
vated by economic stress due to the 
chaos in Venezuela, on which his 
regime has depended for cheap oil. 

The history of Stalinism should 
have taught us that the ship 
flagged "revolutionary socialism" 
can drift a long way when its an¬ 
chors in democratic principle and 
working-class self-liberation are 
cut. 

These days it can drift to ordi¬ 
nary pro-business neoliberalism. 


RMT should reaffiliate to Labour and fight 


By Brendan Tolley 

In the run up to its Labour Party 
affiliation SGM at the end of May 
RMT members came together in 
central London on 25 April to de¬ 
bate the issue. 

Hosted by "The RMT Campaign 
for Labour Affiliation" (TRCFLA) 
and the South West and South 
Wales regional council, it featured 
John McDonnell MP, Steve Hedley 
AGS and Paul Jackson branch sec¬ 
retary LU Engineering branch. 

Kicking off, John McDonnell de¬ 
scribed the delicate balance of 


forces within the party and how he 
could really do with the RMT 
throwing its institutional weight 
into the struggle with the right 
wing. 

The nub of the debate between 
the other two top table speakers 
can be summarised by Paul Jack¬ 
son's "172 reasons" not to affiliate 
as he held up pieces of paper con¬ 
taining the names of Woodcock, 
Umunna et al, and Steve Hedley's 
question to those assembled. He 
asked whether they wanted a 
Labour government. Nobody said 
they didn't. 


Throwing the discussion open, 
the meeting chair, Alex Gordon, 
tried to continue TRCFLA's bu¬ 
reaucratic method of shutting 
down debate by insisting that con¬ 
tributions from the floor be pre¬ 
sented as questions; As if those of 
us on the floor couldn't make 
worthwhile statements in their 
own right. Thankfully, most speak¬ 
ers just ignored him. 

Responding to the claim that the 
RMT wouldn't be able to stand 
somebody against for instance, 
Sadiq Khan, it was pointed out that 
we could do that from within the 


Labour Party. 

The point was also made that the 
main beneficiaries of our current 
political strategy, TUSC, only 
meaningfully exists one month in 
every twelve during local elections, 
in a tiny number of locations, and 
that what is really needed was a 
year-round nationwide structure, 
which the Labour Party provides. 
A permanent RMT led campaign 
would bring together all our mem¬ 
bers who wanted a fight to create a 
worker's party with the Corbyn 
supporting Labour members. 

The difficulties which affiliation 


would cause in Scotland were men¬ 
tioned but not satisfactorily re¬ 
solved, so with time running out it 
will probably be left to the SGM to 
handle that. 

In an otherwise rousing final 
speech, Steve Hedley sadly made 
the now familiar one-sided claim 
that accusations of antisemitism in 
Labour are just a conspiracy 
against Corbyn. 

He finished with a much appre¬ 
ciated ringing exhortation to 
those of us who want to reaffili¬ 
ate to roll up our sleeves and get 
involved in the party. Let’s do 
that! 
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Protest for two states! 


By Chris Reynolds 

This graphic, compiled from UN 
figures, is taken from the Israeli 
newspaper Haaretz. 

The deaths have been fewer in 
recent weeks — one, four, four the 
last three Fridays, as against 44 
total for five Fridays. 

That must be partly due to the 
protests against the killings organ¬ 
ised within Israel, and also by left- 
wing Jewish groups in the USA. 

At the Workers' Liberty forum in 
London on 26 April about Israel- 
Palestine, the left, and anti¬ 
semitism, two additional sets of 
figures were cited. A pro-Israeli- 
government speaker from the floor 
told us that the Israeli government 
has reported that a large propor¬ 
tion of those killed have been mem¬ 
bers of Hamas or Islamic Jihad. 

Hannah Weisfeld from the Jew¬ 
ish pro-Palestinian-rights group 
Yahad said that the Israeli govern¬ 
ment has reported that a large pro¬ 
portion of those killed have been 
unarmed. 

Both claims fit in with other re¬ 
porting. The big Palestinian 
protests on the Fridays are held at 


a safe distance from the border. 
From the protests small groups, 
mostly of young men, sally forth to 
throw stones or improvised fire 
bombs, and to try to get through 
the barbed-wire fence before the ac¬ 
tual border fence. 

Those willing to make that ges¬ 
ture of attacking the fence are most 
likely to be activists willing to risk 
death in order to make the political 
point — formulated by Hamas 
leader Ismail Haniyeh as that they 
concede "not an inch of the land of 
Palestine" to Israel — but they are 
also likely to be unarmed when 
shot. There is at least one case of a 
Palestinian journalist being shot 
dead. 

BOOST 

In all the five Fridays’ protest, not 
a single Israeli soldier is reported 
to have been injured. 

The shootings-to-kill are not 
helping Israel's security, but boost¬ 
ing support for Hamas. 

Back in February, the Israeli 
army's own chief of staff, Gadi 
Eisenkrot, warned the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment that outbursts in Gaza 
were almost certain because of the 


stifling social and economic situa¬ 
tion there, arising from the Israeli- 
Egyptian blockade. 

Last year between 800 and 1200 
truckloads of supplies entered 
Gaza each day; now it is down to 
300. 

Hamas, which rules Gaza, plans 
further Friday protests up to 11 
May, and is also talking of making 
a spectacular gesture on 15 May to 
protest at the 70th anniversary of 
Israeli independence. 

No livable settlement is possible 
without both peoples, the Palestin¬ 
ian Arabs and the Israeli Jews, see¬ 
ing their right to self-determination 
recognised. 

Workers' Liberty and others will 
continue to protest against the 
Gaza killings, and for the Palestini¬ 
ans' right to an independent state 
in contiguous territory alongside 
Israel. 

Mondays 7 May and 14 May, 
6:30 to 7:30 each day at Kensing¬ 
ton Court, off High St Kensing¬ 
ton, London W8 5EA, near the 
Israeli embassy 

• bit.ly/ken-ton 


Palestinian casualties in border demonstrations - March 30 -Aprii 23 



10 Deaths ^ 


6 Deaths 


421 Injuries, 


9 Deaths 


505 Injuries 


Khan Yuni$ 


Rafah 


Total casualties 

39 Deaths 
5,511 Injuries 
2,596 Hospitalized 


Emz Cros 
North Gaza e 


8 Deaths 


737 Injuries 


408 

Gas inhalation 


6 Deaths 


107 

Rubber bullets 


Egypt 


Rafah Crossing 
Kerem Shalom Crossing 


1,499 
Live 

ammunition 


Figures; United Nations Office for Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs 


Slump-prone 

economy 

By John Stirling 

In the last year or so, world cap¬ 
italism has had its nearest ap¬ 
proach to a general economic 
revival since the crash of 2008. 

A clutch of figures at the end of 
April show that the revival is very 
weak. Britain's first-quarter GDP 
growth was reported at just 0.1 per 
cent. Britain's GDP growth figure 
is only 1.2% during the past year, 
the lowest figure since 2013. 

The "purchasing manager's 
index" for Britain's industry was 
at a 17 month low in April. 

Across the eurozone, assess¬ 
ments of order books and invento¬ 
ries and expectations have also 
declined for both industry and 
services. 

Even in the USA,, the figures are 
down. 

Stock markets are still acting as 
if there were a boom. Mergers and 
takeovers are running at all-time 
record levels: $1.7 trillion in the 
first months of 2018, $120 billion 
on the single day Monday 30 
April. 

World debt levels are above 
what they were before the 2008 
crash (bit.ly/iif-debt). That spi¬ 
ralling of financial activity out of 
sync with real output creates 
conditions for crisis down the 
track. 



Anti-fascist groups will counter-demonstrate against a march by the 
“Democratic Football Lads Alliance” 


Antisemitism in Germany 


By Gerry Bates 

On 25 April thousands of athe¬ 
ists, Christians, and Muslims 
joined Jews on the streets of 
Berlin, Erfurt, Potsdam, Cologne 
and other German cities in 
“kippa day”. 

They demonstratively wore the 
skullcap (kippa) used by Orthodox 
Jewish men, in a protest against an¬ 
tisemitism. 

This was sparked by an incident 
on 18 April, when a young man 
was attacked on a posh Berlin 
street for wearing a kippa. He was 
an Israeli Arab who had put on the 
kippa to show a friend (so he 


thought) that antisemitism was 
slight and there would be no prob¬ 
lem. 

The chief of Germany's Jewish 
community followed up by advis¬ 
ing pious Orthodox Jewish men to 
wear baseball caps instead of 
recognisably Jewish kippas. 

The German government has ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner, Felix 
Klein, to work on countering anti¬ 
semitism. Klein says that though 
some Muslims in Germany of re¬ 
cent migrant origin are antisemitic, 
the problem is larger. 

Surveys over decades have 
shown a consistent 20% of Ger¬ 
mans to be antisemitic. 


Korea: fragile 
peace moves 


By Simon Nelson 

The Panmunjom declaration 
was signed by North Korean 
Supreme Leader Kim Jong-un 
and South Korean President 
Moon Jae-in on 27 April. 

It commits North Korea to com¬ 
plete denuclearisation and an end 
to war on the Korean peninsula, 
creating a "new era of peace." 
Similar words were said at sum¬ 
mits in both 2000 and 2007. 

Symbolically, both countries 
agreed to stop propaganda broad¬ 
casts across the demilitarised zone 
and to end leaflet drops. This all 
comes just a few months from 
North Korean missile tests and 
Donald Trump saying he would 
use "fire and fury" in response. 

No previous North Korean 
leader, Kim Il-sung or Kim Jong- 
il, had crossed into South Korea to 
hold the talks. A change here is 
the impending meeting between 
Donald Trump and Kim. 

As the Guardian notes the com¬ 
munique is not as simple as both 
Koreas agreeing to end hostilities. 
China and the USA will be in¬ 
volved in future talks if they are 
to draw up a formal treaty. That 
will take long and fraught negoti¬ 


ations. Japan will also be wary of 
the outcome of those talks. 

The north may commit to denu¬ 
clearisation, but that entails the 
US removing much of its military 
installations from South Korea, an 
unlikely move. 

What has led to the thawing of 
relations? Trump no doubt thinks 
that his tough stance has forced 
the North to concede, Kim Jong- 
un will believe that by continuing 
to go ahead with the weapons 
tests he has forced the hand of the 
South and the US into taking the 
North seriously as a threat. 

With the US currently trying to 
renegotiate or even scrap the Iran 
deal and the hawkish nature of 
people like John Bolton now in 
the Trump inner circle, any assur¬ 
ance of real peace seems unlikely. 

Anyway, what will peace mean 
for the millions of Koreans 
trapped under the dictatorship of 
the Kim family and the "Korean 
Workers' Party"? 

North Korean workers need 
international solidarity from the 
left and labour movement so 
that they can see an end to 
both the dictatorship and its 
dangerous nuclear games. 



























Email your letters to solidarity@workersliberty.org 


Q COMMENT 


For a single democratic Palestinian state 


raised by Martin and your 
editorial could be ad¬ 
dressed through some 
form of joint and equal 
authority representing the 
Israeli / Hebrew / Jewish 
people and the Palestinian 
Arab people. Backed by 
the UNSC? That would 
ensure that any majority 
in a democratic govern¬ 
ment was not able to inap¬ 
propriately act against or 
to promote the interests of 
any specific national 
group. 

My own view is that the Law of Return i.e. 
the right of any Jew in the world to settle in 
Israel is ridiculous and should be ended. Any 
settlement would need to address the costs 
and consequences of all those displaced in 
the region as a result of decades of conflict. 
That, obviously, can't mean people returning 
to their land and homes of 70 years ago, but 
it does mean providing concrete material 
conditions for them to live a safe, healthy and 
fulfilling life within the new state. 

How to get from here to there? A two state 
solution is clearly out of the question now, if 
it ever was. One option is for the current State 
of Israel to be overthrown and replaced by a 
new Democratic Palestinian State. Current Is¬ 
rael is extremely military strong and nuclear 
armed. Overthrow and destruction will lead 
to the similar destruction of the Israeli / He¬ 
brew people. 



The current reality is a Greater State of Is¬ 
rael. What are the prospects of engaging with 
the majority Israeli working class, detaching 
them from the imperialist caste and class rul¬ 
ing them, and working with Palestinians and 
other Arab people to transform the current 
State into a genuinely democratic State for 
the region in which all peoples have guaran¬ 
teed, individual, collective and national 
rights? As happened for example in South 
Africa? 

We need to offer both the Israeli and the 
Palestinian peoples something which is 
greater than what they either have now or 
aspire to, and which could guarantee and 
ensure the rights and equalities of them 
both as nations and peoples, and as 
workers and human beings. 

Andrew Northall, Kettering 


for the left in Hungary? 


LETTERS 


I would like to express some thoughts re¬ 
lating to the article ‘Gaza mobilising for an 
internationalist response’ by Martin 
Thomas and your editorial ‘For an inde¬ 
pendent Palestine alongside Israel’ (Soli¬ 
darity 466) 

I find it hard to see how the 1947 partition 
could ever have successfully established two 
separate states within such a relative small 
and narrow geographical area, both depend¬ 
ent on the same scarce natural resources, and 
each by definition with their own armed state 
machines inherently hostile to each other. 

Even harder with all the history which has 
created and moulded the current State of Is¬ 
rael and its population into what it is today 
coexisting with a genuine Palestinian State. 

Martin's comment that "Israel could 
gazump Hamas politically by conceding a 
genuinely independent Palestinian state in 
contiguous territory alongside Israel" is 
rather fanciful. Why on earth would any Is¬ 
raeli government voluntarily allow the cre¬ 
ation of a hostile, armed and aggrieved state 
on what it regards as its own territory, and so 
intimately alongside much of the official bor¬ 
der of the Israeli state? They would see it as 
going to bed with a tiger and really hoping it 
did not ravage and eat them by breakfast. 

Equally, I can't ever see the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple ever agreeing to an incredibly shrunken 
and circumscribed state based on the West 
Bank and Gaza, or a "state" which would be 


What next 


According to a 2004 academic study 
(www.jstor.org/stable/1601607) of “the 
Hungarian voter”, Hungary shows a 
strange “redefinition of the left-right spec¬ 
trum”. 

"Namely, party elites on the left [this refers 
to the Socialist Party, legatee of the old ruling 
party] are more in favour of classical neolib¬ 
eral economic policies, such as rapid privati¬ 
sation, foreign investment, and tuition fees, 
while the rightist elites are more disposed to¬ 
ward protectionist policies..." 

The "left" is defined as left only by a more 
liberal and moderate attitude on church-and- 
state, civil liberties, and immigration. 

This picture of a left which is, on some eco¬ 
nomic issues, more right-wing than the right, 
must be a big part of the reason why the stri¬ 
dent and self-proclaimed right wing has 
dominated in Hungary since the 2010 elec¬ 
tion, held in the wake of a big slump in 2009 
(7% decline in GDP), following the 2008 
world crash. 

John Cunningham's recommendation of a 
united bloc of the sort-of-liberal parties 
against Fidesz is no answer to this ( Solidarity 
466). 

It is like the 1930s "Popular Fronts", except 
in those there were parties at least somewhat 
based on the working class and at least in 
principle, at least for the "next stage", advo¬ 
cating socialistic policies, which chose "for 
now" to bury themselves in alliances with 
discredited bourgeois liberal parties. 

In this case the "Popular Front" is to be 
made only by the anti-socialist liberal-ish 
parties. So the task of whatever small socialist 
groups exist in Hungary is to try to lobby the 
anti-socialist liberal-ish parties — not recep¬ 
tive to left influence, since on John's own ac- 


little more than an autonomous region of a 
Greater Israel, allowed no independent 
armed forces to defend its sovereignty. 

I would question your slogan of "two na¬ 
tions, two states." 

Surely, we (whoever we are) do not advo¬ 
cate every nation or nationality should or 
even must have its own state? As Marxists 
and also pragmatists, we should not be in 
favour of either breaking up individual states 
(we have seen the appalling anti human con¬ 
sequences of what happened in Iraq, Yu¬ 
goslavia and also now Syria), or creating new 
ones for each nationality. How many states 
would this equate to for say the United King¬ 
dom? 

Your editorial refers to the establishment of 
two states but with "eventually with free 
movement and open borders...leading (ulti¬ 
mately) to closer federation (of the two 
states." An implicit recognition that actually 
unity within a wider state is the more appro¬ 
priate and realistic solution. 

My own response to the fundamental issue 
of two nations (or peoples as I would prefer) 
in such a tightly restricted and contested part 
of that part of the world would be a state cov¬ 
ering the whole of what is now historic Pales¬ 
tine (i.e. current State of Israel plus Occupied 
Territories) in which all existing peoples in 
that region would have complete and equal 
political, civil, social, cultural and religious 
rights guaranteed by that state and backed by 
its neighbours and the United Nations, espe¬ 
cially the Security Council. 

The special question of national rights 



Students protest against education reforms 


count they suffer from "utter political bank¬ 
ruptcy" — into sinking their differences? 

And will the socialists then sink what dif¬ 
ferentiates them and join the "utter political 
bankruptcy" in the name of unity? 

For socialists in Hungary to propose inde¬ 
pendent politics and independent organisa¬ 
tion is surely not a quick fix. But then there is 
no quick fix. In the short term, as John says, 
"things can only get worse". 

Given the conditions in Hungary, social¬ 
ists should surely seek to join with, say, 
the Socialist Party, or Greens, in demon¬ 
strations or such to defend civil liberties 
and migrant rights — but at the same 
time, I would argue, they should build an 
autonomous political force left-wing both 
on economic and on civil-rights issues. 

Martin Thomas , North London 


Reply 

On the whole I take on board Martin 
Thomas’s criticism of the conclusion in 
my article “Caesar marches on in Hun¬ 
gary” (Solidarity No. 466). In fact, I wanted 
to avoid the idea of a united bloc of “sort 
of liberal-ish parties” by using the expres¬ 
sion “left-oriented coalition”. 

Clearly the situation in Hungary is ex¬ 
tremely discouraging. I haven't been back to 
Hungary for something like 5 years and it is 
difficult to write about this kind of political 
landscape when you no longer have your 
"ear to the ground" as it were. Indeed it is in¬ 
dicative of the problems in Hungary that 
most of the people I once knew have left the 
country or retreated into a kind of "silence of 
the lambs" or internal exile. 

One of the big questions is: where will the 
forces of an autonomous left-wing opposition 
come from? The Socialist Party, as I said in 
my article, is utterly bankrupt, mainly be¬ 
cause of its appalling record when in office - 
a number of its most prominent members are 
out-and-out Thatcherites - and the stench of 
corruption which permeates the top and mid¬ 
dle levels of the party; all of which has con¬ 
tributed enormously to the national drift to 
FIDESZ (who are, of course, just as corrupt!). 
There are some in the ranks of the Socialist 
Party who still believe in the basic ideas of so¬ 
cialism and it is quite possible they could be 
drawn into some kind of anti-FIDESZ united 
front but, as an organisation, the Socialist 
Party is part of the problem not the solution. 

When I lived in Hungary (1991-2000) I oc¬ 
casionally met with a group called the Left 
Alternative and attended a few of their con¬ 


ferences (at one of these Ken Livingstone was 
a keynote speaker). They were mainly a dis¬ 
cussion group which, I hasten to add, is not 
to be sniffed at - there was a lot to discuss 
and since 1989/90 the situation for the left 
has been monumentally difficult. I don't 
know if they still exist but I mention them to 
demonstrate that the idea of centres of resist¬ 
ance, however small, is not an impossible 
dream even in the unfavourable conditions 
prevailing in Hungary. 

If an anti-FIDESZ united front could be 
built by left-wing activists it would. I'm sure 
attract some Greens and possibly some of the 
better liberals from the "liberal-ish" parties. 
Nor should it be ignored that, at the level of 
fighting for civil-rights, some of these indi¬ 
viduals have honourable records, going back 
to the 70s and 80s. I know little about the sit¬ 
uation of the trade unions in Hungary today 
but I suspect it is not good. Even by the early 
nineties the trade unions had seriously frag¬ 
mented. 

Again I agree with Martin - "there is no 
quick fix". The study that Martin cites is in¬ 
deed very interesting. I think there are few 
places in Europe (Northern Ireland is one 
that springs to mind) where history weighs 
so heavily on the present as it does in Hun¬ 
gary. 

I hope that the editors of Solidarity 
would consider a longer more in-depth ar¬ 
ticle from me in which I would like to ex¬ 
plore this history and why/how this 
“strange” situation has arisen and also try 
and say a bit more about “Christian na¬ 
tionalism” and “Orbanism” in Hungary. 

John Cunningham , Lancashire 
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WHAT WE SAY 


Get Labour ready to replace Tories 


Wri. THAT'S NOTT 

^ABBA'S NEW SON^/ 


NO LOVE. IT’S^ 

I TORY NUMBER- 
QAME OLD SMITE!/ 



Since Amber Rudd was forced to resign 
as Home Secretary over immigration tar¬ 
gets, Theresa May has come under pres¬ 
sure to resign. Good! 

As Home Secretary, Theresa May invented 
the term and the policies associated with "a 
hostile environment for migrants" — targets 
for deportations, lack of access to public serv¬ 
ices and legal advice, indefinite detention. 
These policies led to the gross mistreatment 
of the "Windrush generation". 

The scandal, showed up Tory racism, dem¬ 
agogy and dishonesty. The sooner they go the 
better. 

The new Home Secretary, Sajid Javid, may 
be the son of Pakistani migrants but he is also 
a millionaire, with the politics of privilege. 
He will talk warmly about getting citizenship 
for Windrush migrants and indeed, under 
the spotlight, it will be hard for him to renege 
on recent promises. But at the same time he 
will act to fulfil the Tory promise to slash net 
migration and will keep the fact if not the slo¬ 
gan of the "hostile environment" for mi¬ 
grants. 

Corbyn's decision to raise the Windrush 
issue in Parliamentary Questions and 
Labour's Shadow Home Secretary Diane Ab¬ 
bott's clear stance against tough immigration 
controls have shifted the tone of Labour for 
the better. 

But Labour is also vulnerable on this issue. 
Labour is only committed to "humanising" 
the immigration regime, is for "fair" immi¬ 
gration rules. But what does that mean? 


Fairer rules are still restrictions. A Labour 
government will wind up making choices be¬ 
tween "more deserving" and "less deserv¬ 
ing" migrants? But are Syrian refugees who 


are have been bodily injured in war, more-or- 
less deserving than those who have "only" 
lost their livelihood? In our grossly unequal 
and violent world, all migrants are deserving 


of equal treatment. Besides, 
Labour's commitments are 
vague. They have not even 
said they will end the restric¬ 
tion of migrants' access to 
public services. 

Underlying Labour's polit¬ 
ical weakness is a lack of com¬ 
mitment to stopping Brexit. 
Brexit is the single largest 
threat to the security and 
livelihoods of migrants and to 
the three million EU citizens 
who live and work in the UK. 

At best Labour's ambiguity 
on Brexit undermines the 
clarity of its overall narrative 
on migration. At worst it is a 
disastrous failure to see the 
connection between raising 
borders between the UK and 
Europe and creating or at 
least maintaining difficult 
conditions for people fleeing 
persecution and poverty from 
all over the world. 

A critical job for Labour if 
it is to effectively fight, and 
to replace the Tories at any 
point in the next years is to 
fully confront the Tory immi¬ 
gration policy, to work to lower borders, 
not raise them, to go beyond scrapping 
the worst aspects of the “hostile environ¬ 
ment”, and to stop Brexit. 


Labour left at the crossroads 


The left which has flooded into Labour 
since Corbyn’s leadership campaign in 
2015 now holds the balance of power 
within the Party. But what kind of left is 
this, and where is it going? 

In the last issue we reported 
(bit.ly/2FwqstG) on the 23 April AGM of 
Lewisham (south London) Momentum. An 
amalgam of groups and individuals behind 
a slate headed by Aaron Bastani from Novara 
Media (although Bastani did not show up on 
the night) sought to oust the old steering 
committee, and eventually left the meeting 
hall to run their own "AGM" in a pub's pub¬ 
lic bar. 

The coalition organised "behind the 
scenes" with an apolitical campaign of mis¬ 
information about the record of the commit¬ 
tee. And they slandered the politics of the 
AWL — calling us transphobes, Islamo- 
phobes, even antisemites. 

These events are alarming because of the 
intolerance and dishonesty involved. But the 
fault-lines within the left are found more 
widely than Lewisham. 

On one side, the established Lewisham 
committee is an alliance broadly committed 
to labour-movement democracy (it has held 
regular meetings where members vote on 
policies); to open debate and political educa¬ 
tion (Lewisham is one of very few Momen¬ 
tum groups to organise an educational 
debate on antisemitism); to critical thinking 
(the Lewisham group has been willing to crit¬ 
icise the Corbyn-McDonnell leadership); to 
freedom of movement and internationalism; 
and to active support for rank-and-file indus¬ 
trial action. It is part of the rational and radi¬ 
cal democratic socialist pole within the 
Labour left. 


Two factors, among others, mark the other 
side — an adaptation to and adoption of un¬ 
democratic practices, and a spectrum of na¬ 
tionalistic social-democratic policies. 

Other factors include left antisemitism. We 
will deal with those at a later date. 

That pole is growing, though, for now, lim¬ 
ited to pockets in London and other major 
cities, in Labour's youth movement, in Mo¬ 
mentum. It overlaps with the soft left in the 
National Union of Students. 

UNDEMOCRATIC PRACTICES 

As a recent book by Liam Young (Rise) re¬ 
counts, Corbyn’s appeal to young people 
was critical to his leader victories and his 
making Corbyn-led Labour electable. 

Most of those young people came into a 
Party where democracy and discussion were 
at a low ebb. Instead of being guided, by Mo¬ 
mentum and others, into becoming fully ac¬ 
tive in Labour, making healthy democratic 
structures, and educating themselves in de¬ 
bate within those, they were mobilised 
mainly for internal Labour elections (and 
campaigns in key marginals). And some of 
the young members became careerists, ori¬ 
ented to getting jobs in the movement. 

For them, labour movement democracy 
was reduced to defeating the right in elec¬ 
tions and replacing them in official posts. 

In parallel. Labour's left-wing youth have 
been increasingly pushed towards Stalinism. 
The 2016 The World Transformed conference 
was jointly hosted by the Morning Star , paper 
of the Communist Party of Britain. And, 
though Stalin is long dead, the CPB still rep¬ 
resents politics which see a "socialist" society 
in Stalinist terms (state ownership, by a state 
in turn "owned" by a bureaucracy; no free 


workers' organisations) and political strategy 
in bureaucratic, manipulative terms. 

The top officials of the so-called left unions, 
such as Unite, are seen as the dominant left 
force in the Labour Party, and many young 
Labour lefts, and others, have adapted to that 
perceived power. 

The virulently anti-Trotskyist Stalinist 
meme group Red London (linked to the blog 
'Check Their Minutes') is in real life, outside 
social media, only a clique, but it was a core 
organising group in the attempted Lewisham 
coup. 

This Stalinoid strand absorbs some Blairite 
attitudes. Like the Blairites, the Stalinoids say 
politics should exclude "boring" decision¬ 
making meetings or "niche" political discus¬ 
sions, but instead be about "cultural events", 
not as a supplement but as a replacement, so 
what they patronisingly call "normal people" 
can join in. 

A hard-core undemocratic and Blairite hos¬ 
tility to Marxist groups participating in 
Labour has been continued by Momentum 
and brought into the wider left. This attitude 
has also been adopted by ex-Trotskyists; thus, 
a few ex-members of Workers' Power in 
Lewisham anxiously try prove themselves as 
"good citizens" by joining in with witch- 
hunting of the AWL. 

NATIONALISTIC SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

Labour’s youth, for the most part, strongly 
supported the “Remain” camp in the ref¬ 
erendum. But Labour has not stood by the 
instinctively cosmopolitan attitudes of its 
youth support. 

Since the Labour leadership gave up on 
freedom of movement in Europe, prominent 
individuals and groups have drifted towards. 


or codified, a nationalistic version of social- 
democracy, even if some, like Paul Mason, 
say they have not disavowed their Marxism. 

Witness the CWU's recent conference deci¬ 
sion to vote down affiliation to the Campaign 
for Free Movement. General Secretary Dave 
Ward talked about how Labour would need 
first to defend jobs for British citizens in a 
post-Brexit climate. 

Paul Mason has for sometime argued for 
Labour to curtail migration because (he says) 
the British working class fear it. Aaron Bas¬ 
tani has argued that freedom of movement is 
worth nothing inside the neo-liberal frame¬ 
work of the EU. The Morning Star has always 
been anti-Europe. 

Some younger activists around Momen¬ 
tum call themselves Bennites. They have 
Tony Benn's anti-EU politics, but not, unfor¬ 
tunately, his commitment to working-class 
struggles or radical democracy. People 
around Red London are at the extreme end 
of this spectrum of nationalistic social- 
democracy, with their liking for Stalin badges 
and so on. 

For us, democracy is the oxygen of the 
labour movement, without which it suffo¬ 
cates. We want the de facto bans on Marxist 
groups within the Party lifted. Party confer¬ 
ence made sovereign, members given much 
more say over the decisions of Labour coun¬ 
cillors, workers' control with public owner¬ 
ship. 

Against nationalistic social-democracy we 
stand for internationalism and the common 
interests of workers across borders. 

Discuss with us, help the democratic, 
internationalist left have a stronger voice 
in the labour movement! 
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“11 women a day 


The lessons of 


Elizabeth Butterworth reviews Repeal 
the 8th, edited by Una Mullally (2018, 
Unbound press) 


Viewing the Repeal movement from my 
little shared one bed in north London, it’s 
easy to romanticise the struggle of my 
Irish sisters. 

Many aspects of the Repeal movement de¬ 
serve to be extolled and are genuinely mov¬ 
ing. Whether Irish Repeal activists win or 
lose the referendum on 25 May - and it 
looks from the outside like they may win - 
the Repeal movement can provide useful 
lessons for activists around the world. 

Repeal has produced and inspired art, po¬ 
etry, essays, stories and comedy and imbued 
scores of women with the confidence they 
can use to change the world. 

Repeal is simultaneously a very broad 
movement with lots of nuances and short¬ 
comings. The Coalition to Repeal the 
8th Amendment is made up of more than 
100 organisations. 

This breadth is reflected in the Repeal the 
8th anthology edited by Irish Times journalist 
Una Mullally. 

Some of the strongest material in this col¬ 
lection comes from the personal stories in 
chapter 1. Other highlights include Aisling 
Bea's comic essay, which made me laugh out 
loud on the Tube; Elaine Feeney's history 
lesson; and the pictures of the artworks the 
movement has produced. Siobhan Fenton's 
essay on Northern Ireland is a thought-pro¬ 
voking call to arms. 

CURIOUS 

Caitlin Moran’s contribution is curious. 

She's an engaging and lively writer, which 
resounds throughout, but some of the polit¬ 
ical points she makes are really wrong. 

This one has troubled me particularly: 

"...What I do believe to be genuinely sa¬ 
cred - and, indeed, more useful to the earth 
as a whole - is trying to ensure there are as 
few unbalanced, destructive people as pos¬ 
sible. By whatever rationale you use, ending 
a pregnancy twelve weeks into gestation is 
incalculably more moral than bringing an 
unwanted child into this world... It's those 
unhappy, unwanted children who then 
grew into angry adults, who have caused 
the great majority of humankind's miseries. 
They are the ones who make estates feral, 
streets dangerous, relationships violent." 

We're offered no evidence for this unqual- 


Repeal the 8th 

ified statement, 
presumably be¬ 
cause it's meant 
to be self-evi¬ 
dently or observ¬ 
ably true. 

Even as a lib¬ 
eral feminist I 
would've 
thought Moran 
would have a 
more structural 
and nuanced un¬ 
derstanding of 
violence, oppres¬ 
sion and psychology. 

People do not become violent abusers 
simply because they were unhappy or un¬ 
wanted children, and plenty of people who 
grow up without parents or in unloving 
homes become caring people. 

I understand that this is polemic to drive 
home a point, but it's inexcusable lazy and 
unhelpful thinking. 

Eater in the anthology, there is a write-up 
of an interview with Ailbhe Smyth, the con¬ 
venor of the Coalition to Repeal the 
8th Amendment and Co-Director of the To¬ 
gether for Yes campaign (the mainstream 
campaign for Repeal). 

Although bitty and meandering, this is 
more politically enlightening. 

This sentence stuck with me: "Keeping 
ownership of and keeping hold of women 
who reproduce means keeping ownership 
of the products of that process." Smyth ar¬ 
gues that women's oppression has very 
deep roots, especially in what I would refer 
to as class society. 

Irish women are in an unusual position 
compared to women in most other countries 
in the global North, in that until very re¬ 
cently (and to a point this carries on today) 
their lives were controlled, on a societal 
level, by religion. 

The Irish women's movement is perhaps 
able to teach the rest of us something about 
the way women's oppression is recycled 
and meted out by church, state and society. 

As women's rights are being won in many 
places and ways, in others, our lives are still 
often very tightly controlled. 

The Repeal the 8th anthology offers a 
range of thoughts and ideas from the 
pro-choice movement which can help 
further the understanding of socialist and 
feminist activists the world over. 


Polly Barklem from the London-lrish 
Abortion Rights Campaign (personal 
capacity) spoke to Solidarity about the 
referendum in Ireland on 25 May, on 
repealing the 8th Amendment to the 
Irish constitution. That amendment 
effectively gives a foetus equal status 
in law with a woman, and often results 
in medical professionals refusing to 
carry out abortions even in situations 
where they are legal, i.e. when the 
woman’s life is in danger. 

You can find out more about the 
London-lrish Abortion Rights 
Campaign online at londonirisharc.com 


What is the current situation for women 
who need an abortion? 

The statistics are nine women a day from 
the Republic of Ireland and two from North¬ 
ern Ireland travel to get an abortion. But that 
is estimated, because a lot of women won't 
give their home address to clinics in the UK, 
they give the address of the person they are 
staying with. And the figures don't include 
women who are buying pills from the inter¬ 
net. There are periods when those pills get 
seized and women can't get hold of pills. We 
have no reliable data on that. It is unlikely 
that outlawing abortion reduces abortion that 
much, and where it does it is poor and other¬ 
wise vulnerable women that are affected. 

Contraception was legalised in Ireland in 
1980. Before then lots more women got preg¬ 
nant when they didn't want to be. But in 


small towns across the whole of Ireland there 
was one doctor and they could decide 
whether or not to prescribe contraception. 
Also it might be embarrassing for women to 
go to that doctor. But time has moved on. 
There is now better sex education in the 
south, than in the north. In Northern Ireland 
it is shockingly bad. 

Do you think the campaign to repeal the 
8th can win? 

I am hopeful, but at the same time we have 
to be cautious. It is the same culture in Ire¬ 
land as has been there for a very long time. 
The worry is that people will be thinking 
they are not sure about the issues and will not 
come out to vote. It is important to get the 
message out that it is not that you are voting 
for abortion if you vote to repeal it is that you 
are assisting women who are otherwise 
going to have to travel to access an abortion. 
There is a lot of work to do. 

There is cross-party support for change in 
the Republic, including Sinn Fein. We've 
asked Sinn Fein for their views on the situa¬ 
tion in the north. They said, like a lot of par¬ 
ties, we support women but the political 
situation in Northern Ireland is too difficult 
so there is nothing we can do. But power¬ 
sharing and politics divide on sectarian lines 
has brought about impasse on many issues, 
not only on contentious issues. 

Lots of my friends in the campaign are 
from Northern Ireland and they left because 
of what it is like, because progressive change 
seems to be not possible. 
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travel from Ireland for an abortion” 



What is the campaign on the ground? 

There is a massive coalition called Together 
for Yes which brings together the main 
groups that have been campaigning until 
now with others [bit.ly / t-f-y]. They are doing 
lots of work on the ground, knocking on 
doors, talking to people on the street. One 
key message is explaining that there are al¬ 
ready 11 women a day travelling for an abor¬ 
tion. It's a harm prevention measure, that 
these women will be able to have the proce¬ 
dure that they need close to home. 

There are lots of issues around fundraising 
because Ireland has a law (Sipo) which pre¬ 
vents outside donations which could help 
sway political campaigns (such as the To¬ 
gether for Yes campaign); there are limits and 
only Irish citizens can donate. 

We are reminding people to go home to 
vote and making sure people are registered 
in time. 

But in Ireland people have been campaign¬ 
ing for this for 30-odd years. 

What about the opposition? 

The sort of tactics they use are: people 
falsely representing themselves and facts, for 
example someone who said they were a 
nurse talking about things they had seen in a 
clinic and turns out to be a hospital porter 
who couldn't have seen those things. But a 
lot of it comes down to punishing women for 
having sex. Especially with the rhetoric 
around "allowing" women to have abortions. 
You are allowed to have an abortion if you 
are unfortunate enough to get pregnant 
when it is not your fault, or you are really ill. 
It is not something that is available as a right, 
because you don't want to give yourself over 
to having a baby. There is the "Love them 
both" message which suggests that the foetus 
is worth exactly the same as a woman, which 
I, and lots of other pro-choice people, funda¬ 
mentally disagree with. Regardless, a woman 
is a living breathing grown-up human being 
and a foetus is not. 

They are also saying that it is "trendy" to 
be pro-choice if you are young. So they say 
"don't go with the trend, it's cool to stand on 
your own to feet and be pro-life". They've 
noticed that it is the older demographic that 
is in their camp. They are trying to get 
younger people to try to connect. I don't 
think it has worked. This tactic comes from 
US I think. In the States they have big pro-life 
camps where teenagers go to learn how to be 
anti-choice activists. 

Is there a big divide in opinion between 
rural and urban areas? 

Definitely. In Dublin there are many more 
people in favour of repealing. [According to 
opinion polls support for repeal and legisla¬ 
tion up to 12 weeks is strongest in Dublin 
(64%), among women (58%), among urban 
voters (60%) and among younger voters.] 
People are driving to and campaigning in 
rural areas to try to get the information out 
there. But the divisions may be not so obvi¬ 
ous. For instance a lot of older women, who 
have voted for the amendment [in 1983], will 
have seen other generations of women have 


to travel for an abortion. Even if they were 
anti-choice then, seeing the practical implica¬ 
tions may have changed minds. 

The Citizen's Assembly [special committee 
which last year voted to amend the 8th] and 
more sharing of personal stories - that has all 
had an impact. Telling individual women's 
stories is really eye-opening. Abortion wasn't 
spoken about for a really long time. There 
still is some stigma around it. Other difficult 
issues and personal experiences are also 
being spoken about in Ireland — such as the 
laundries, the mother-and-baby homes. 
There is a groundswell of learning about 
what women have been through. 

What do you think are the key social 
changes which have led up to this mo¬ 
ment? 

When big stories break, such the death of 
Savita Halappanavar [a woman who died in 
2012 after being denied an abortion] and 
other stories that aren't as widely publicised, 
where women have been confined, or locked 
in a mental institution, or had to have a 
forced cesarian there is a public outcry. These 
events have led up to the repeal campaign. 
But Ireland is just, in general, modernising. 
The Equal Marriage vote [in a 2015 referen¬ 
dum to legalise same-sex marriage] was 
huge. It is becoming a less religious society. 
How the Church acted as a proxy for the 
state, to do lots of care work; that has 
changed. The Church has lost authority. 

Do you see this as part of renewed wider 
feminist organising around the world? 

Yes. But I'm also aware that politics is cycli¬ 
cal. You can go forward quite far and you feel 
like you are part of a movement but then 
things get rolled back. There are a lot of peo¬ 
ple calling themselves feminist, changing 
things for women, in the last few years. The 
protests in Poland have been phenomenal. In 


Poland they are fighting for their lives. But 
elsewhere people are showing up on the 
streets, being more active. Social media helps 
with that. Online activism feeds into physical 
activism. 

What has the media coverage been like? 

Over 25% of the Irish population are on 
Twitter — much fewer than in Britain. It feels 
like there is a lot of momentum online but 
this not reaching a lot of people in Ireland. To 
fill the communication gap there is a lot of 
letter writing (to the local press) happening. 
LIARC recently had a letter-writing work¬ 
shop. The anti-choice people get a lot of let¬ 
ters and editorials printed, and that is where 
people get their news from. It is therefore re¬ 
ally important to us to make sure that we are 
contacting people outside our online echo 
chamber and are able to reach those people 
that are only reading the print media, letting 
them know the stories of the women who 
have travelled, and why they should vote to 
remove the 8th amendment. 

What possible effects will there be for 
women in Northern Ireland? 

Stella Creasy got an amendment through 
to give women from Northern Ireland access 
to NHS-funded abortions in Great Britain. 
We are hoping to use that progress together 
with a bit of the momentum around the cam¬ 
paign in the Republic. Creasy has just spear¬ 
headed a letter which has been signed by 
around 150 MPs and Lords asking for de- 
criminalisation in Northern Ireland. 

On the other hand every few years politi¬ 
cians at Westminster challenge abortion 
rights, there is an attempt to reduce the time 
limit, and this could happen again. 

I think if the vote goes our way it will put 
a lot of pressure on Northern Irish politicians 
to start engaging with the issue, not least be¬ 
cause women are going to be able to travel to 


Ireland for an abortion. If you can get the pill 
prescribed in Ireland (that's the way a lot of 
countries are moving because the pill is so 
safe) then it makes even more of a mockery 
of keeping the 1861 law in the north. Brexit 
may play a part here, but that's another issue. 

Maybe the challenge in the UK would be 
to bring time limits down, to be in line with 
possible legislation introduced in the Re¬ 
public? 

Yes, if they repeal the 8th that means there 
is an opening for legislative change. The idea 
about unrestricted access to abortion up to 12 
weeks has been circulating. That is the situa¬ 
tion in lots of European countries. Having 
abortion up to 12 weeks is better than having 
no access but it doesn't take into account the 
scans that happen after 12 weeks and many 
other circumstances. 

That said I think it is extremely unlikely 
that it will be up to 12 weeks on request and 
nothing after that. Abortions will be available 
if there is a threat to the life of the mother, 
risks to physical and mental health of the 
mother, if the foetus is unviable, or has a se¬ 
vere illness and so on. 

This is helpful on this question: www.new- 
stalk.com/ Government-approves-draft- 
laws-to-replace-8th-amendment 

What can people do to help? 

The main thing is write letters to Irish 
newspapers. We have a how-to guide on our 
website. Other than that, awareness raising is 
important. But we can't fundraise from any¬ 
one who isn't an Irish citizen. Talking to peo¬ 
ple who are Irish and who are eligible to vote 
(if they have been out of the country for less 
than 18 months), encouraging them and 
maybe helping people to go home and vote. 

All of our Irish members will be travel¬ 
ling back to help canvass, going into the 
more rural areas. 
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Witch-hunt tries to outlaw radical ideas 
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I never met a Trot group I didn't dislike but 
the AWL belongs in a league of its own. Vile 
secretive provocateurs. They will wreck 
Momentum 


By Martin Thomas 

The charge that political organisations 
like Workers’ Liberty are “cults” is a com¬ 
mon weapon in factional battles within the 
left today. 

The AWL is not at all a cult, and is excep¬ 
tionally unsecretive and open. On the other 
hand, the badmouthing of us comes prima¬ 
rily from a cluster of small secretive groups, 
many revolving around the top ranks of the 
Momentum youth wing. Much of the bad- 
mouthing is anonymous posts on social 
media. They are not exactly cults, but in their 
self-regarding clique character, they have 
much in common with cults. 

Anyone who pays attention to the AWUs 
activity can verify that our activists do not 
hide in a bubble, as the members of a "cult" 
would. Their activity is open and public, in 
their workplaces, on their campuses, in their 
union branches, in their Labour Party organ¬ 
isations. The ideas on which that activity are 
based have been debated and argued openly: 
they are not a special revelation available 
only to social-media-circle initiates. 

There is no "religious" character about our 
ideas. We work to follow Karl Marx's motto: 
"ruthless criticism of all that exists, ruthless 
both in the sense of not being afraid of the re¬ 
sults it arrives at and in the sense of being just 
as little afraid of conflict with the powers that 
be". 

We know that there have been and are 
groups on the left which have taken on some 
of the characteristics of religious cults. We 
have warred openly and repeatedly against 
that spirit on the left. 

Far from being "secretive", we make all the 
effort we can to publicise our ideas. 

Like the old Russian Marxist Plekhanov, 
we "consider it [our] principal, perhaps even 
[our] only, duty to promote the growth of this 
consciousness among the proletariat [work¬ 
ing class], which for short they [we] call its 
class consciousness. 

"The whole success of the socialist move¬ 
ment is measured for [us] in terms of the 
growth in the class consciousness of the pro¬ 
letariat. Everything that helps this growth 
[we] see as useful to their cause: everything 
that slows it down as harmful". 

The search for unity in action which can 
enhance confidence and involvement, and 
the search for dialogue and polemic which 
can educate and enlighten — that is what we 
do. 

We eschew the search to manipulate, to 
gain "positions" by trading influence and 
favours, or to pursue "political careers" 
which will get our people to the "top". 

Unlike most groups on the left, we make all 
the sizeable political debates among our 
members public, through our paper and our 
website. Our constitution, and all the debates 
and documents of our conferences, including 
the minority proposals which the conferences 
reject, are made public on our website. 

We operate as an organised collective, but 
our constitution explicitly enjoins members 
who disagree with AWL-majority views to 
argue the issues within AWL and not to pre¬ 
tend in public to agree with those views. It 
asks them, while explaining the majority 
view as well as they can, and not disrupting, 
to be clear and honest in public about their 
own views. 

Like pretty much any organisation — a 
union branch, the Labour Party, a sports club, 
a tenants' association — we have meetings 
and committees in which we discuss among 
ourselves to settle our affairs free from inter¬ 
ference by our enemies. No-one calls the 


Labour Party "secretive", for example, for not 
sending full minutes of all its National Exec¬ 
utive, Shadow Cabinet, and Leaders' Office 
meetings to the Daily Mail. 

Distinctive about AWL is that all our com¬ 
mittees are elected; that all our members get 
the minutes and have direct access to make 
proposals to the committees; that we guaran¬ 
tee representation to minorities; and that our 
organiser jobs are not well-paid career-path 
posts allocated by patronage but open to any¬ 
one who values the work of organising for 
socialist politics above bourgeois career 
prospects and the search for better incomes. 
All our branches and fractions elect their own 
organisers. 

Precisely because we are not a cult, we do 
not enclose, or even have means or mecha¬ 
nisms by which we could try to enclose, our 
members in a bubble. The word "cult" sug¬ 
gests, and is designed to suggest, that the 
AWL is the sort of organisation where "the 
leaders" know everything that members do 
or talk about, even in the most personal parts 
of their lives, and control everything. It is not. 
The "leaders" do not want to exercise that 
control and supervision and would not have 
the means even if they wanted to. 

ACTIVITY 

The presumption is that the political activ¬ 
ities of the AWL are somewhat a secret, 
but, on the contrary, our committees have 
wide knowledge of and control over our 
members’ personal lives. The opposite is 
true. 

The political activities of the AWL are an 
open book. Our members, and our commit¬ 
tee members, will have read that book more 
fully than others, but we are always trying to 
get others to read more and more pages of 
that open book. 

Conversely, our committees have no great 
knowledge of or control over our members' 
personal lives, what they do outside our po¬ 
litical activities. Their families, friends, and 
workmates will have much more knowledge 
and control. Our committees do not want 
such knowledge or control, and lack the 
means to get it if they wanted to. 

There are limits here: as we've said in self- 
criticism (bit.y / r-s-wg), we need something 
more in the way of "reporting mechanisms" 
and special measures to safeguard under-18 
activists. But the default rule is that we or¬ 
ganise together specifically for political activ¬ 
ities, and the authority of our collective 
decisions covers only political activities. 

Some have charged the AWL with being a 
"cult" on the grounds that we seek to con¬ 
vince, persuade, and encourage our members 
into too much political activity, or that our 
meetings are too intense or too "boring". 
Some find it sinister that we advise members 
to be "persistent" in seeking to interest peo¬ 
ple in socialist ideas. 

That average bourgeois society pressures 
and pushes people into activities and opin¬ 
ions; that it deploys severe threats to back 
that push (loss of job and livelihood, and 
more); that in the labour movement, too, "ca¬ 
reer" pressures shape what people do and 
what they say — all that is taken as normal 
and usual. 

Only the counter-pressure (by argument, 
encouragement, etc., not threats) to get peo¬ 
ple into left-wing activity, to stir up rank-and- 
file autonomy from the bureaucracy within 
the labour movement, to swim against the 
stream, and to open up space for critical de¬ 
bate, is indicted as "cultish", weird, etc. The 
conservative nature of the argument is clear. 

A labour-movement activist with a work- 
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mate who won't join the union, or who won't 
vote Labour, will be and should be "persis¬ 
tent" in trying to get them to talk about the 
union or about politics. Respectful, polite, not 
harassing, but not giving up either. And us? 
We are the people who also don't give up in 
trying to engage people with full-scale, thor¬ 
oughgoing, socialist politics. 

For years now, especially since the Corbyn 
surge opened up interest in full-scale socialist 
politics and in alternatives to the half-and- 
half conventional ideas which gained a hold 
on the left in the long political depression of 
Blairism, there has been a whole stream of 
trolling on social media badmouthing the 
AWL. 

It has proceeded not by any even poorly ar¬ 
gued polemic against our political ideas and 
activities, but by jeering — some based on 
Facebook-message-length caricatures of po¬ 
litical positions without any substantive ar¬ 
gument, some based on "jokey" Stalinist 
memes, some based on "jokey" unevidenced 
and anonymous false personal accusations of 
a type which if taken seriously by employers 
or public authorities could damage targeted 
individuals badly, some proceeding by Bro- 
ken-Telephone-style amplifications and mu¬ 
tations of allegations. 

TONE 

George Galloway and his friends have 
helped to set the tone, with social-media 
messages like this: “I never met a Trot 
group I didn’t dislike but the AWL belongs 
in a league of its own. Vile secretive 
provocateurs. They will wreck Momen¬ 
tum”. 

A number of the recent social-media posts 
badmouthing us have even charged us, with¬ 
out evidence or specifics, with "anti¬ 
semitism". For years we have been well 
known on the left, and much reviled too, for 
challenging left antisemitism and opposing 
the demonisation of Israel which too often 
takes the place of rational, just, and necessary 
criticism. How then are we "antisemitic"? It 
is in the nature of this business that there is 
no evidence, no discussion. 

In bourgeois politics, the use of unevi¬ 
denced "scandalising" epithets to sideline 
real politics, evade real political issues, and 
throw opponents on the defensive, is com¬ 
monplace. Witness the US right-wing denun¬ 
ciations of Barack Obama as a "communist" 
and born outside the USA. That method 
thrives ever more in bourgeois politics. The 
social media campaign against us as "secre¬ 
tive", a "cult", "antisemitic" (or "ultra-Zion¬ 
ist": take your pick) is a case of that method 
spilling over from bourgeois politics into the 
affairs of the left. 

Some of the anti-AWL campaigners present 
themselves as advocates of "safe spaces". 
They present themselves as advocates of 
making politics kind, sweet, and gentle. 

The outcome of their approach, however. 


is political milieus which squeeze out rea¬ 
soned debate and are nasty and difficult, es¬ 
pecially for the young, the shy, or the 
unconfident. Anyone who speaks out criti¬ 
cally faces not thorough political argument, 
which at least can be met with counter-argu¬ 
ment, but "moral" denunciation as one or an¬ 
other sort of disrupter of "safe space". 

Single-sentence moralistic denunciations, 
deemed powerful enough to fly without 
needing fuel from evidence or argument, re¬ 
place even the shoddiest argument. And 
then, in the eyes of some, even for the critic 
to be allowed to contest the moralistic denun¬ 
ciation is an offence against "safe spaces". 

The political substance to the campaign 
against us is a melding of Stalinist or semi- 
Stalinist tropes against Trotskyists, of "iden¬ 
tity politics", of self-satisfaction at feeling (or 
imagining) oneself "on the inside" with the 
big battalions of politics, and of sneering dis¬ 
dain for debate. Its idea that properly-organ¬ 
ised meetings, with debates, motions, votes, 
procedures, are "boring", and that social 
events, training sessions, and such should re¬ 
place them (rather than supplementing 
them), comes straight from Blairism. 

The approximation to "cultism" is all on 
the other side, on the side of the social-media 
networks and cliques which operate not 
through open political argument (even for 
bad positions) but through anonymous accu¬ 
sations, mutual self-regard, mutual self-ac¬ 
creditation and self-promotion, and political 
sneers, jeers, and smears in place of reasoned 
polemic. 

Politically, they serve the cause of trying to 
dissuade revolutionary-minded young peo¬ 
ple from adopting full-scale socialist political 
aims, joining organised groups, committing 
themselves to serious planned collective ac¬ 
tivity. It serves the cause of going with the 
flow, if not of bourgeois society generally, at 
least of the established, more bureaucratic 
structures on the left of the labour movement 
and in the NGO world. 

Every activist serious about making 
sure that the revival of the Labour left de¬ 
velops as it needs to develop, as a revival 
of full-scale socialist commitment, of de¬ 
bate, of questioning, of critical thought, 
and of labour-movement democracy, 
should join us in combatting the estab¬ 
lishment-serving idea that intense organ¬ 
ised, collective explicitly-socialist 
activism is “weird”. 

• At London Young Labour conference on 
4 February 2018 a witch-hunt was launched 
against Workers' Liberty to brand us as a "se¬ 
cretive top-down" organisation; it instrumen- 
talised and exploited a case about sexual 
assault. 

Our report of London Young Labour con¬ 
ference is at bit.ly / 1-y-l. Our response on and 
report of our process of investigating the case 
about sexual assault is at bit.y/r-s-wg. 
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The Bolsheviks, Stalin and science 



By Les Hearn 

In the discussions prompted by centenary 
of the first workers’ government, little has 
been said about the Bolsheviks and their 
science policies. 

This series of articles about Marxism, the 
Bolsheviks, Stalin, and science draws, 
amongst other sources, on Simon Ings' recent 
book Stalin and the Scientists / Douglas R 
Weiner's book Models of Nature, 2 and Loren R 
Graham's Lysenko's Ghost. 3 

"No previous government in history was 
so openly and energetically in favor of sci¬ 
ence. ... [it] saw the natural sciences as the an¬ 
swer to both the spiritual and physical 
problems of Russia" (Graham quoted). 1 

"An individual scientist may not at all be 
concerned with the practical application of 
his research. The wider his scope, the bolder 
his flight, the greater his freedom from prac¬ 
tical daily necessity in his mental operations, 
all the better" (Trotsky). 4 

Russia before the Bolshevik revolution was 
an unpromising prospect for the anti-capital¬ 
ist movement. Atop the underdeveloped 
mainly agrarian base, lately emerged from 
feudalism, and a small urban working class, 
sat a tiny superstructure of art and science. 
This included people of world renown (com¬ 
posers such as Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Stravin¬ 
sky, Prokofiev; authors such as Pushkin, 
Chekhov, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Gorky, 
Mayakovsky; artists such as Repin, Chagall, 
Kandinsky, Malevich; other creatives such as 
Diaghilev, Fokine, Nijinsky, Pavlova) but rel¬ 
atively few scientists (such as Borodin (the 
same!), Mendeleev, Pavlov, Tsiolkovsky, Ko¬ 
valevskaya, Kropotkin). Quite a few of these 
were as avant garde as any foreign contem¬ 
poraries: for example, Pavlov and Metch- 
nikoff received Nobel Prizes for Medicine in 
1904 and 1908 (and Mendeleev should have 
got it for Chemistry). 

The problem facing the Bolsheviks was an 
economically and socially backward country: 
a tiny working class; a multitudinous peas¬ 
antry; a legacy of Tsarist repression; colossal 
war losses (3 million deaths from all causes; 
4 million wounded). Isolated, the Soviet state 
fought against the White counter-revolution¬ 
aries, aided by 170,000-plus foreign soldiers; 
agricultural and industrial production col- 



Chinese poster: “Exterminate the four pests!” 


lapsed, as did civil society (millions of or¬ 
phans left wandering); famine and disease 
were rife (5 million died in the Volga famine 
of 1921-2, after crop failures; 3 million died of 
typhus in 1920 alone). 

This is the background for Ings' history of 
post-revolution science, 1 Weiner's book 
about the conservation movement in the 
USSR, 2 and Graham's book about the notori¬ 
ous Lysenko chapter in genetics. 3 

As Marxists, the Bolsheviks were very pro¬ 
science. 5 Looking back in 1925, Trotsky 
summed up the best aspects of the Bolshe¬ 
viks' attitude: "The new state, a new society 
based on the laws of the October Revolution, 
takes possession triumphantly — before the 
eyes of the whole world — of the cultural 
heritage of the past." On the independence of 
science from imposed political goals, he said 
"Only classes that have outlived themselves 
need to give science a goal incompatible with 
its intrinsic nature. Toiling classes do not 
need an adaptation of scientific laws to pre¬ 
viously formulated theses." 4 He had in mind 
capitalist societies but his words apply 
equally to the Stalinist reaction soon to de¬ 
stroy the gains of 1917. 

Trotsky explicitly accepted the heritage of 
the natural sciences: "The need to know na¬ 
ture is imposed upon men by their need to 
subordinate nature to themselves. Any di¬ 
gressions in this sphere from objective rela¬ 
tionships, which are determined by the 
properties of matter itself, are corrected by 
practical experience. This alone seriously 
guarantees natural sciences, chemical re¬ 
search in particular, from intentional, un¬ 
intentional, or semi-deliberate distortions, 
misinterpretations, and falsifications." 4 Trot¬ 
sky had not counted on the fraudulent exag¬ 
gerations or falsifications of "practical 
experience" by such as Lysenko, whose the¬ 
ories had the endorsement of Stalin himself, 
and the persecution even unto death of those 
who stood for scientific knowledge. 

The Bolsheviks acted quickly to protect the 
environment as an important resource to be 
used to build socialism, rather than to be 
squandered for short term needs. 6 This ap¬ 
proach was followed in other fields but the 
nature of the government changed with the 
privations of the civil war, the early death of 
Lenin, and increasing bureaucratisation, cul¬ 
minating in Stalin's domination. As Ings ob¬ 
serves, "Leaders, politicians and bureaucrats 
have their hobby horses, of course. The prob¬ 
lems start only when these people assume for 
themselves an expertise they do not possess, 
when they impose their hobby horses on the 
state by fiat. The Bolshevik tragedy was that, 
in donning the mantle of scientific govern¬ 
ment, the Party's leaders felt entitled [even 
obliged] to do this." 

STALIN 

Ultimately, it was Stalin alone who was in 
a position to impose his hobby horses, or 
rather of those scientists he favoured. 

This was most egregious in the area of agri¬ 
culture and genetics. Immediately after the 
revolution, however, the Bolsheviks found 
that many of the existing scientific establish¬ 
ment were willing to work with them, exem¬ 
plified by the (Imperial) Academy of Sciences 
which, as early as the end of 1917, offered to 
aid "state construction." However, organised 
scientific work was fairly impossible until the 
civil war and the ensuing famine caused by 
drought and crop failures in 1921-2 were 
over. 

Gradually, scientists began to organise and 
reorganise. Scientific supplies, and even food 
and fuel, were scarce and scientists used cun¬ 


ning and ingenuity to collect equipment. 
Pavlov, for example, grew his own vegetables 
but lacked food for his experimental dogs. 

NATURE 

The All-Russian Society for Nature Con¬ 
servation was founded in 1924 and the 
movement had much success in setting 
up and running nature reserves with sci¬ 
entific goals of understanding the ecology 
of the Soviet Union. 

With Stalin's "Great Break," the 1929 turn 
towards building "socialism in one country," 
the attitude towards science and nature 
began to change. 

By the early '30s, and the claimed comple¬ 
tion of the first Five-Year Plan, the author 
Gorky, an enthusiast for Stalin's rapid indus¬ 
trialisation, could describe nature not as 
something to be understood but as an 
"enemy standing in our way.. .our main foe." 
This meant that nature, in particular the na¬ 
ture reserves, had to yield to the exploitation 
and pollution that accompanied canal and 
dam building, the steel plant construction, 
and the expansion of agricultural land. 6 

The Russian Association of Physicists was 
set up in 1925, later to produce Nobel 
Prizewinners such as Landau and Kapitsa. 
Many physicists were mentored by Sergei I 
Vavilov, whose brother would become the 
most prominent victim of Stalin's meddling 
in genetics. 7 

The emigre Cambridge physicist 
Peter / Pyotr Kapitsa, who was virtually kid¬ 
napped during a family visit to Russia, was 
another leading mentor. Despite Stalin's doc¬ 
trinaire rejection of Einstein's theories, Russ¬ 
ian physicists were successful in catching up 
with the USA in developing first an atom 
bomb and then a hydrogen bomb from 1944 
on. 8 

Stalin's purges affected science greatly, par¬ 
ticularly when scientists defended science 
against Stalin's mistaken theories. Many ded¬ 
icated scientists were imprisoned or shot (or 
died of maltreatment) as "wreckers", "terror¬ 
ists", or "foreign agents". Ideological com¬ 
mitment to socialism was not a defence. 
Three out of eight Soviet delegates to the Sec¬ 
ond International Congress of the History of 
Science, Bukharin, Hessen and Vavilov, were 
shot or died in prison, while a fourth, Ernst 
Kol'man, though a Stalin supporter, was im¬ 


prisoned for non-science reasons. 9 

After the death of Stalin, the worst ideolog¬ 
ical influences were relaxed or removed, but 
the attitude towards science and nature as 
something to be directed did not entirely 
change. 

This led to the ecological disaster of the 
Aral Sea and nuclear contamination in the 
Urals, while Lysenko gained the ear of 
Khrushchev, suggesting one unsuccessful 
agricultural venture after another. The top- 
down approach essentially continued until 
the end of the USSR. 

Stalin's worst errors were also repeated in 
Mao's China in the so-called Great Leap For¬ 
ward (1958-62). One particular episode epit¬ 
omises the contempt of the Chinese Stalinists 
for science. The Four Pests Campaign fo¬ 
cused on killing sparrows which the bureau¬ 
crats blamed for eating grain. In fact, as any 
ecologist could have testified, they also ate a 
lot of insects. With the sparrows largely erad¬ 
icated, locust populations burgeoned. 

The "backyard steel furnaces" fiasco re¬ 
sulted in deforestation for fuel with the pro¬ 
duction of worthless low-grade pig iron. Mao 
lacked any knowledge of metallurgy and the 
experts who might have advised him were ei¬ 
ther in labour camps or cowed by the experi¬ 
ence of the "Hundred Flowers Campaign." 

The environmental damage and disrup¬ 
tion of rural life caused by the Great Leap 
resulted in upwards of 30 million famine 
and other deaths. 

1. Stalin and the Scientists: A History of Triumph 
and Tragedy, 2016. 

2. Models of Nature: Ecology, Conservation, and 
Cultural Revolution in Soviet Russia, 1988. 

3. Lysenko's Ghost: Epigenetics and Russia, 2016 

4. Trotsky, Dialectical Materialism and Science, 
in Problems of Everyday Life (1925) 

5. See forthcoming article on the attitudes of 
Marxists to science 

6. See forthcoming article on nature and en¬ 
vironment 

7. See forthcoming article about agriculture 
and genetics 

8. See forthcoming article about Soviet 
physics 

9. Science at the Cross Roads (1931) comprises 
the contributions of the Soviet delegates. 












Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to choose when and whether to have 
children. Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity against 
racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social 
organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some 
copies of Solidarity to sell — and join us! 



Events 


Saturday 5 May 

March for Choice 

lpm. Parliament Square, London 
SW1A0AA 

bit.ly/2FwzozA 

Sunday 6 May 

Oppose the day of hate 

2pm, Whitehall, London SW1A 
2AA 

bit.ly/2HJklFQ 

Monday 7 May 

Chesterfield May Day march 
and rally 

11am, Town Hall, Rose Hill, 
Chesterfield S40 1LP 

bit.ly/2JnZdUO 


Thursday 10 May 

NHS Free for All! Activists 
Meeting 

6.30pm, Unite, 128 Theobalds 
Road, London WC1X 8TN 

bit.ly/2FuPYj3 

Saturday 12 May 

A new deal for working people 
— TUC national demonstration 

11am, Victoria Embankment, 
London WC2R 2PP 

bit.ly/tuc-12 

Saturday 20 May 

With banners held high 

9am, Wood Street, Wakefield 
WF1 2ED 

bit.ly/2jl7GwL 


More online at www.workersliberty.org Workers’ Liberty @workersliberty 

Innovative measures not enough 


LABOUR 


By Elizabeth Butterworth 

In the Guardian on 27 April, Beth 
Foster-Ogg writes that Labour 
needs “radical local councillors” 
who are “building socialism from 
below.” 

To counter swingeing cuts of up 
to 50% since 2010, they need to 
come up with "innovative, radical 
measures to tackle the fractures in 
British society." She cites the exam¬ 
ples of Salford and Preston as mod¬ 
els for councillors. 

Momentum's work, she says, is 
"all about ensuring that Labour 
councillors aren't waiting for 
change to come on high..." 

We do need more left-wing coun¬ 
cillors, who are held accountable by 
their constituents. 

Labour councils should try to 

Councils cut to 
boost reserves 

By Colin Foster 

Since 2010 local councils have 
had the tax money recycled to 
them by central government 
cut drastically, and their scope 
to raise more by council tax 
tightly restricted. Yet they have 
increased the financial re¬ 
serves they hold. 

According to government fig¬ 
ures, the total of councils' re¬ 
serves is £8 billion higher than 
they were in 2010. Some councils 
— many of them Tory — dipped 
into reserves between 2015 and 
2017, but even then 52% of coun¬ 
cils increased reserves or kept 
them steady. 

The Office for Budget Respon¬ 
sibility reckons that total reserves 
for councils in England peaked at 
£24.8 billion in 2014-15, and have 
fallen slightly since 

(on.ft.com/ cou-r). 

Of course running down re¬ 
serves is no long-term answer to 
Tory cuts. But when Labour 
councils make cuts year after 
year so they can increase re¬ 
serves, that can only mean that 
their leaders have given up on 
any long-term answer at all. 

If only a few Labour councils 
refused to make cuts, as Poplar 
council did in the 1920s and as 
many Labour councils talked of 
doing in the 1980s, the Tories 
could be pushed back. 

Even short of that, though, if 
Labour council leaders were 
serious about using their posi¬ 
tion to help force an early Tory 
exit and insist that a Labour 
government restore the fund¬ 
ing that has been cut, then it 
would be plain common sense 
for them to run down reserves 
so as to minimise damage to 
services in the interim. 


come up with a range of solutions 
to address the funding crisis. 

This could include bringing 
workers and services in-house; a 
limited amount of borrowing; com¬ 
missioning processes that enable 
local businesses to bid; supporting 
cooperatives; setting up banks and 
credit unions; and using reserves. 

I share the comrade's hopeful at¬ 
titude and desire to see better local 
government and positive change at 
a local level. 

But I think her comment lacks a 
realistic assessment of where we 
are and what we need to do to 
achieve socialism or social democ¬ 
racy, municipal or otherwise. 

I live in Haringey, where we have 
seen cuts of around 40% so far. Like 
most inner London boroughs, it's a 
place of extremes. 

We have multi-million-pound 
houses in Crouch End and Fortis 
Green, and a good number of well- 
heeled residents who work in the 
media or have highly paid jobs in 
other fields. 

We also have children living in 
extreme poverty whose parents 
cannot afford to feed them a nutri¬ 
tious diet. 

In the last few months, several of 
our teenagers have been shot in the 


Wadsworth 


By Will Sefton 

The expulsion from the Labour 
Party of anti-racist campaigner 
and journalist Marc Wadsworth, 
for “bringing the Party in disre¬ 
pute” will set back the fight 
against antisemitism in the Party. 

The charges against Wadsworth 
date back to the launch of the 
Chakrabarti Report, where he ac¬ 
cused Daily Telegraph journalist 
Kate McCann of "working hand in 
hand" with Labour MP Ruth 
Smeeth. Wadsworth had been 
leafletting outside the launch, and 
had witnessed McCann handing a 
copy of the leaflet to Smeeth. 
Wadsworth suggested that Smeeth, 
who is Jewish, was in a conspiracy 
with the right-wing media. 

Wadsworth had been quick to 
say he had no idea that Smeeth was 
Jewish and had no intention of sug¬ 
gesting a conspiracy, just that MPs 
hostile to Jeremy Corbyn did work 
closely with the mainstream press, 
the press which was also attacking 
Corbyn. 

At most, Wadsworth's interven¬ 
tion was foolish. He took attention 
away from the launch of a report 
that, if implemented, would help to 
make the current disciplinary pro¬ 
cedures in Labour better. 

At Wadsworth's hearing footage 
was played from the event which 
showed that the word "conspiracy" 
originally attributed to him by 


street. 

Begging and street homelessness 
has increased roughly tenfold in 
the five years I've lived here. 

Some of these issues relate more 
to national funding cuts and com¬ 
plex social problems. 

But they are all interconnected 
with locally provided services such 
as children's social care. Universal 
Credit and youth services. 

What Foster-Ogg describes does 
not go nearly far enough. 

A generation ago we saw Labour 
councils rebel against national gov¬ 
ernment. Mistakes were made but 
their defeat was not inevitable. 

Of course, if Labour councillors 
rebelled again after 3 May, we 
could lose again. But right now, we 
aren't even trying to win. 

In the face of these cuts, even the 
most dynamic councils will only be 
able to achieve so much. 

We need to be there to back them 
and force the government to re¬ 
verse all cuts. 

We need a national fightback 
against cuts to local govern¬ 
ment, backed up by vibrant com¬ 
munity campaigns and lively, 
strike-ready trades unions. 


expulsion 


Smeeth, had not been said. Also 
that Smeeth had not left the room 
in tears, as she originally sug¬ 
gested. But this case has been han¬ 
dled very badly, with a lobby in 
support of Wadsworth up against a 
show of force for Smeeth from sup¬ 
porting MPs. 

Unfortunately in defending him¬ 
self Wadsworth has lined up with 
those who claim that there is no an¬ 
tisemitism in the Labour Party and 
that all accusations stem from a ma¬ 
licious campaign to shut down dis¬ 
cussion on Israel/Palestine. This 
expulsion will only further rouse 
those people. 

There are apparently 90 out¬ 
standing cases of Labour members 
accused of antisemitism for the 
Labour Party to investigate. All of 
those should be dealt with as a mat¬ 
ter of urgency and the recommen¬ 
dations of the Chakrabarti report 
should be implemented. 

The expulsion of Wadsworth 
does nothing to help fight the battle 
against antisemitism on the left and 
in Labour. 

Marc Wadsworth’s expulsion 
should be reversed, and this 
should happen alongside a re¬ 
newed push by left NEC mem¬ 
bers to change the disciplinary 
process and to urgently start real 
discussion and education on the 
issue of antisemitism and the 
left. 


wrong move 


Have an event you want listing? Email: solidarity@workersliberty.org 
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McDonald’s workers strike again 




RMT disabled members 
plan fightback 


Workers at five McDonald's 
restaurants (Crayford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Manchester, and two 
restaurants in Watford) struck on 
Tuesday 1 May as Solidarity went 
to press. 

Workers are on strike for £10 an 
hour, an end to the youth rates, an 
end to zero hour contracts, for a 
choice of fixed hour contracts, for 
union recognition, and an end to 
bullying in the workplace. 

Workers at the McDonald's in 
Manchester walked out at mid¬ 
night and were greeted by a crowd 
of supporters. They also picketed 
for an hour between 7-8am to make 
before work customers aware of the 
strike. 

Workers in Crayford and Cam¬ 
bridge picketed their stores in the 
morning before joining strikers in 
Watford for a lunchtime rally in 
Watford, the home town of McDon¬ 
ald's global CEO Steve Easter- 
brook. 

The strike is the first one since 
the historic first UK McDonald's 
strike in September last year. Since 


By Ann Field 

Members of Unite the Union 
working in Glasgow’s Emirates 
Arena were on strike again last 
Saturday and Sunday (28-29 
April) as part of a long-running 
dispute over additional pay¬ 
ments for “heavy lifting duties”. 

The Unite members are em¬ 
ployed by Glasgow Life, one of 
multiple "arms-length companies" 
set up by Glasgow City Council 
when it was controlled by Labour. 
The extra payments are for setting 
up and de-rigging equipment be¬ 
fore major sporting events at the 
Emirates. 


then Bakers' Food and Allied Work¬ 
ers' Union members have been or¬ 
ganising to build the strike in new 
stores, and the strike has grown 
from two stores to five. 

McDonald's striker from Wat¬ 
ford, Richard, said: "It's true the 
strike has had an impact in the 
wider labour movement. It helps 
that we've had the support of peo¬ 
ple like McDonnell and Corbyn, 
and Laura Pidcock MP (a former 
McDonald's worker). That has had 
a big impact, particularly in popu- 


Unite imposed an overtime ban 
last November, followed by a four- 
day strike in December. 

Glasgow Life's ongoing refusal 
to make payments for heavy lifting 
duties (which are paid in other sim¬ 
ilar venues in Glasgow) is costing 
each employee £10 a week in lost 
pay. With 30 workers entitled to the 
payments, it would cost Glasgow 
just £15,000 a year to settle the dis¬ 
pute. 

Instead of doing so, Glasgow Life 
is refusing to meet with Unite and 
spending far more than that on 
using scab labour: Since the dispute 
began five months ago Glasgow 
Life's expenditure on sub-contrac¬ 
tors has increased by around £6,500 


larising it. Two years ago talking 
about a strike in McDonald's 
would have been impossible, but 
this shows it can be done." 

The McStrike should act as an 
inspiration to other workers to 
organise, and for unions to take 
seriously organising workers in 
these industries. 

• Read an interview with a Mc¬ 
Donald's striker online at: 
bit.ly/2vJnPpO 


lifting strike 

a month. 

Glasgow Life has also failed to 
publish minutes of its Board meet¬ 
ings since the dispute began. Ac¬ 
cording to Unite, papers on the 
dispute which have been tabled for 
discussion at Board meetings have 
not even been included in the pa¬ 
pers sent out to Board members. 

Unite's current focus is to de¬ 
mand a meeting with the members 
of the Board of Glasgow Life. It has 
written to every member of the 
Board calling for such a meeting. 

The demand makes sense, but 
needs to be backed up by the 
threat or the reality of further 
strike action. 


By a delegate 

Disabled transport workers dis¬ 
cussed issues from workplace 
representation to the role of 
charities at their two-day RMT 
conference in Southend on 26- 
27 April. 

This was only the second an¬ 
nual RMT Disabled Members' 
Conference, after the union's rank- 
and-file delegates overturned the 
Executive's persistent refusal to 
establish the event. The conference 
proved its worth, bringing to¬ 
gether twenty delegates (twice as 
many as last year) from different 
transport sectors and areas of the 
country. 

Paula Peters from Disabled Peo¬ 
ple Against Cuts told delegates 
about the ongoing fight against 
Universal Credit and other meas¬ 
ures which punish and harm dis¬ 
abled people. DPAC continues to 
organise direct action and lobby¬ 
ing. When the union's national 
leadership reported on its work on 
disability, delegates took them to 
task for their lack of action. 

The conference passed all five 
resolutions that branches had sub¬ 
mitted. One called on the union to 
use accessible venues for regional 
training courses. Another pro¬ 
posed practical actions to fight 
mental health discrimination and 
the causes of mental distress. The 


conference agreed a resolution 
calling on the union to provide 
guidance to reps on how to pres¬ 
ent (and how not to present!) the 
case for members being disci¬ 
plined for discriminatory conduct. 

CUTS 

It also agreed a resolution to 
fight government cuts to fund¬ 
ing for disabled children and to 
call on councils to resist these 
cuts rather than implement 
them. 

Finally, the conference adopted 
a resolution critiquing the role of 
charities and rejecting "pity cam¬ 
paigning". This resolution also op¬ 
posed the union's action in 
inviting the chief executive of 
mental health charity Mind to its 
health and safety conference ear¬ 
lier this year, as Mind has been 
collaborating with the DWP in its 
punitive policies towards disabled 
claimants. 

In a series of workshops, dele¬ 
gates looked in depth at how RMT 
could become more accessible; the 
social model of disability; mental 
health; and representing disabled 
members, with an emphasis on 
turning individual cases into cam¬ 
paigns for workplace change. 

Janine Booth was re-elected 
as the Chair of RMT’s Disabled 
Members’ Conference and Ad¬ 
visory Committee. 


Hull college strike over job cuts 


Glasgow arena workers’ 


By Charlotte Zalens 

UCU members at colleges in 
Hull, Harrogate, and Goole em¬ 
ployed by Hull Colleges Group 
will strike on Wednesday 9, 
Thursday 17, and Friday 18 May. 

The Hull Colleges Group plans 
to cut 231 full-time equivalent posts 
across the three campuses. On 19 
April UCU members passed a vote 
of no confidence in the colleges' 


chief executive officer. 

Management have also at¬ 
tempted to bully and then bribe 
staff to not attend a protest against 
the running of the college. Staff 
were sent an email the day before 
telling them that those who joined 
a lunchtime protest against the job 
cuts "risked doing so illegally". 
And on the day staff were sent an¬ 
other email inviting them to visit a 
specially-hired ice cream van offer¬ 


ing discounted ice creams! A UCU 
statement said that "The van was 
positioned at the opposite end of 
the campus to the demonstration 
and there for the duration of the 
protest." 

UCU estimates that the job 
cuts will affect about a third of 
the workforce across the col¬ 
leges, trash services such as the 
counselling service, and severely 
impact students' learning. 


End outsourcing at UoL! 


By Gemma Short 

Cleaners, porters, security offi¬ 
cers, receptionists, gardeners, 
post room and audio-visual staff 
at the University of London 
struck on 25-26 April. 


The workers, members of the 
IWGB union, held day-long pick¬ 
ets at the University of London's 
Senate House, and organised 
demonstrations through the uni¬ 
versities area of Bloomsbury on 
both days. 

The workers, organised by the 


IWGB union, are employed by a 
range of outsourcing companies 
that have contracts with the uni¬ 
versity. They are fighting to be di¬ 
rectly employed by the university 
and for parity of terms and condi¬ 
tions with currently directly-em¬ 
ployed workers. 

Outsourced workers currently 
receive inferior pensions, and 
less holiday, sick, maternity and 
paternity pay. 


No two-tier fire service 



By Peggy Carter 


Firefighters and 
emergency control 
operators in the 
West Midlands will 
ballot for strikes 
over the imposition 
of new contracts. 

West Midlands Fire 
Authority has intro¬ 
duced new contracts which mean 
new firefighters entering the serv¬ 
ice will have to take on work out¬ 
side the currently agreed role of a 
firefighter, as well as giving em¬ 
ployers the right to unilaterally 
change the work of firefighters at 
any time. 

Fire Brigades Union (FBU) mem¬ 


bers are also concerned about the 
increasing imposition of non-fire 
service work, dictatorial manage¬ 
ment practices and interference 
with trade union activities. 

The FBU will begin balloting 
members in the week Solidarity 
goes to press (30 April). 
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May Day strikes in France 



SOLIDARITY WITH FRENCH RAILWORKERS, LAWYERS AND 
STUDENTS RESISTING MACRON'S NEO-UBERAL ATTACKS. 


By Michael Elms 

On Tuesday 1 May, French 
workers struck to hold over 240 
demonstrations across France, 
as part of their battle against 
President Macron’s attacks on 
transport, education and the 
public sector. 

In Paris, in spite of heavy police 
presence, a monster march of strik¬ 
ing workers and their supporters 
shut down the east of the city. 
From across France, reports are 
coming in of outrageous police 
provocations, with gas and baton 
charges being used against work¬ 
ers and students. 

In the days leading up to the 1 
May strike, general assemblies 
were held in workplaces, where 
strike votes were taken by show of 
hands. Railworkers at Trappes in 
Yvelines took over motorway toll- 
booths and opened the barriers to 
motorists, leafleting drivers and 
coming away with huge donations 
to their strike fund. 

RALLIES 

Railway workers, education 
workers, civil servants and 
workers in Air France were par¬ 
ticularly well-represented in the 
strike rallies. 

Macron is proposing reforms to 
the railway system that would per¬ 
mit the parcelling-off and privati¬ 
sation of the railway network and 
the closure of branch lines, undo¬ 
ing over a century of collective 
agreements and rights at work for 
rail workers. At the same time. 
Macron is proposing to slash over 


100,000 jobs in public services. 
Workers at Air France are in dis¬ 
pute over pay: while Air France 
has announced a 42% rise in prof¬ 
its, they have offered their staff a 
measly 1% pay increase. And in 
the countryside. Macron is not 
only shutting branch rail lines, but 
rural schools as well: a move 
which is being met with mass cam¬ 
paigns. 

In Hauts de Seine, a suburb of 
Paris, postal workers were out on 
strike, in a dispute with a bullying 
management which has victimised 
a popular socialist trade union rep¬ 
resentative, Gael Quirante. In soli¬ 
darity with Gael, and in support of 
the strike movement more broadly, 
postal workers in distribution cen¬ 
tres in several other Departements 
joined the action. In Hauts de 
Seine, the workers organised a 
community action on the strike 
day, serving kebabs in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Striking workers were backed 
up by an enormous student mobil¬ 
isation. Macron has changed uni¬ 
versity entrance criteria. 
Previously any student holding a 
baccalaureate qualification could 
sign onto a university course of 
their choice: now the govern¬ 
ment's Parcoursup system limits 
student choice based on grades: a 
move that students and teachers 
condemn as a step towards a UK 
style system of class-based selec¬ 
tion. Dozens of universities across 
France are now mobilised, with 
mass meetings being held regu¬ 
larly to organise the movement. In 
Rennes 2, thousands of students 
attended a democratic mass meet¬ 


ing (or General Assembly) on 30 
April. In Paris and elsewhere, del¬ 
egations of striking students have 
been visiting local workplaces 
throughout the struggle. 

UNITY 

In March, the Trotskyist former 
presidential candidate Olivier 
Besancenot issued a unity call 
to the rest of the French left. 

10 organisations of the left an¬ 
swered the call, but not the Parti 
Socialiste (which is not in opposi¬ 
tion to the government), or France 
Insoumise (whose position is one 
of haughty sectarianism). On 30 


April, hundreds attended a unity 
rally and united press conference 
in Place de la Republique. It was 
addressed by Pierre Laurent, head 
of the French Communist Party, 
Besancenot, and figures from other 
left groups like Ensemble. Laurent 
spelled out an electoralist attitude 
to the fight, saying that four years 
hence voters needed to punish 
Macron; Besancenot called for 
united strike action to defeat and 
remove Macron now. 

Many rank-and-file trade union 
activists warn that the historic tac¬ 
tic of the trade union leaderships 
in France - of "perle", or strung- 


out, isolated days of action - won't 
work, that an escalation to all-out 
strike action in the currently-mo¬ 
bilised sectors is needed. But the 
workers' movement needs to fight 
Macron on the political level as 
well. 

In order to draw more sectors 
of workers into the fight to de¬ 
feat Macron over his govern¬ 
mental programme, the 
workers’ movement needs to 
pose a political alternative: a 
perspective for a workers’ gov¬ 
ernment to replace Macron’s 
bosses’ government. 
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